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N. E. FARMER. 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Report of the Committee on Farms. 
[Concluded.] 
MR ALLEN’S FARM. 


From Middlebury your committee passed across | 


to Cheshire. They there visited the farm of Mr 
Clandius Allen, formerly called the Law farm. It 
contains 180 acres, and, except a piece of woodland 


at itseastern extremity, lies in a parallelogram, | 


having its greatest length from east to west. It is 
situated about half a mile north of the centre of the 
town, and is intersected by the Cheshire turnpike, 


and also by the old road running upon the top of ber, either upon fajlows or after oats. 


the hill west of the turnpike. The buildings are 
all upon the old road, and upon nearly the highest 
ground on the farm, and such is the descent that 
all the wash is carried on to the farm itself. 

Soi!/.—The soil is principally a deep sandy loam. 
On some parts of the farm gravel prevails. Under 
the soi! on the hill, grey sand-stone is found at va- 
rious depths. Elsewhere, the subsoil is gravel and 
sand. 

Buildings.—These are ancient, but in good re- 
pair, and tolerably convenient. The barns have 
thatched roofs, for which your committee are uot 
advocates. ‘The cider mill under the barn is well 
worth the attention of all interested in that branch 
of farming operations. 


Cultivation.—Hay and pasture are the main ob- 
jects aimed at in the cultivation. There is a neat- 
ness about the lots not as often found as the inte- 
rests of our farmers would seem to require. No 
bushes or weeds were to be seen, and the whole 
farm is well cultivated and in good condition, 

Fences. —Of these there are three kinds—stone 
walls with railson the top, posts and rails, and 
worm fences. They are generally very fair. 


Rotation of Crops.—Three different rotations 
are pursued, extending through three seasons, and 
one occupying only two. They are, Ist, after 
grass; corn with manure; oats; and rye with 
grass: 2d, buckwheat on sward which has been 
mowed, with one ploughing ; potatoes or corn with 
manure ; and oats or rye with grass: 3d, rye with 


manure; corn with manure ; and oats and grass: | 


4th, turnips; and oats with grass. Grass seed is 


occasionally sown with the turnips. 


Corn—Js planted in the early part of May, on 
grass, or after rye or buckwheat, with ten double 
loads of manure, in rows three and a half feet apart, 
hills three feet distant on the rows, and three or 
four kernels in the hill. 


The seed is also soaked intar water. The Dutton 
and ‘Tuscarora varieties have heretofore been cul- 
tivated: this year they have given place to the 
White Flint and the China Tree. The crop is 
hoed three times, being ploughed in the same di- 
rection each time. It is either cut up and stacked 
in the field, or the tops are cut and the corn picked, 


Plaster is put into the) 
hill, and also on the corn after the first hoeing. | 


| and the bottoms then cut up and secured. 


‘duces 40 bushels per acre. 

Potatoes.—For this crop the land is prepared as 
‘for corn, except that the rows are but three and 
‘the hills on the rows two feet apart: the seed is 
| cut, and 8 to 10 bushels used: they are hoed twice, 
| plastered after the first hoeing, and produce 250 
ibushels. The Orange, Pink-eyes, Mercers, and 
/now a few Rohans are raised. 
Oats—Succeed corn or potatoes. The 
/are split and the land harrowed, two bushels of 
seed is sown and ploughed in, and the grass seed 
‘covered with the harrow: 35 bushels is considered 
an average crop: they are cut when two thirds 
changed. 
| Rye—Is sown during the first week in Septem- 
Fallows are 
| ploughed and harrowed twice, and the seed (one 
| bushel per acre) is ploughed in. After oats two 
_ploughingsand one harrowing are given. The 
ordinary crop is twenty bushels. 
| Wheat.—For this the land is prepared as for rye, 
except that a much larger quantity of manure is ap- 
‘plied. One anda half bushels of seed is sown, 
with an average product of 15 bushels. 

Pumpkins.—T hese are planted in hills six feet 
apart, on land prepared as for corn, and are also 
manured in the hill; two vines only are permitted 
to remain in each hill. 

Roots.—Carrots, ruta baga, and white and yel- 
low turnips are usually raised: the land is careful- 
ly cultivated, and the seed sown in drills: the last 
year’s crop was estimated at 1000 bushels; 500 
however, is the usual crop. 

Meadows.—T hese, 35 acres in the whole, are of 
cultivated grasses, and are not manured except 
with plaster: two quarts of herd’s grass is sown in 
the fall, and two of clover in the spring, and the 
same quantity of each kind is used when sown in 
the spring: the grass is cut, tedded, and put into 
heaps, and the next day opened and carted, and 
averages one and a half tons. Being grown upon 
upland meadows, it cures with great facility. 

Pastures.—With a single exception these are 
all cuitivated : the same quantity of seed is sown 
as for mowing. Plaster is occasionally sown, but 
not regularly, because it brings in large quantities 
| of red clover. 
| Woodlund.—Twentyfive acres are in wood, of 
| thrifty growth, A fine tract at the eastern extrem- 
| ity of the furm is not pastuyed. 


| Water.—For an upland farm this is tolerably wa- 
|tered, the arrangement being such that there is 
water the principal part of the year, in every lot 
‘except three, and those open inte a small pasture 
| which is well supplied, 
Manure.—200 double loads are annually made, 
by the collection of various matters into the yards, 
and eight double loads per acre is the usual dress- 
ing: 500 loads of muck have been carted from a 
|swamp on the farm with decided advantage. 

Of plaster, three tons a year are used on corn 
and potatoes, and cultivated grasses, at an average 
‘of two bushels per acre. 


| 
| 
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rows 
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All the ashes which can be obtained are annu- 
ally purchased. 

One thousand bushels of shell lime, and one 
hundred of stone lime, have been used onthe farm 
recently without perceptible effect, except in the 
compost heap. 

Stock.—This consists of one yoke of fine oxen, 
and eight cows, each yielding 15 quarts of milk: 
these are nearly all young, and were bred on the 
farm. 

Hogs.—Fall shoats, of the common kind, are 
fattened for market, and weigh from 300 to 350 Ibs. 

Sheep.—10 of the Bakewell breed are kept, yield- 
ing 5 lbs. each of wool. 

Horses.—2 are employed for family use and in 
work on the farm: the ploughing in corn and pota- 
toes is done with a horse. 

Poultry.—Geese, chickens, ducks, and turkeys, 
are extensively raised for sale, and are considered 
a source of profit. 

Laber.—2 sons of Mr Allen, both working men, 
one man hired by the year at $13 per month, and 
also one at $1 25 per day through haying and har- 
vest, are employed on the farm. 

Receipts.—T he average receipts, as estimated by 
Mr Allen, are, for 


Grain, $400 
Stock, 300 
Hogs and pork, 200 
Hay, 100 
Butter and cheese, 200 
Fruit and cider, 300 
Vegetables, 50 
Poultry, 50 

$1600 


MESSRS SPENCER’S FARM, 


The last farm visited by your committee is that 
of Messrs Christopher and Samuel Spencer, of 
Guilford. The whole farm occupied by them con- 
sists of 380 acres, and lies in various detached pie- 
ces in various parts of the town. The home lot of 
60 acres, and a tract of 75 acres on the shore east 
of Sachem’s Head, only were presented for premi- 
um. 

Soil.—The home tract is principally of a light 
sandy soil, with some rocky knolls, and is generally 
very feasible and free from stone: that on the point 
is, or rather was, excessively hard and stony: both 
tracts are now in excellent heart and produce heavy 
crops. 

Cultivation.—The land is generally well culti- 
vated: the object appears to be to obtain great 
crops, and also to enrich the land ; but this is done 
with less regard to expense in labor and manure, 
than the small farmer with limited means finds re- 
quisite for his profit; nor is there that minute at- 
tention which, in farming as elsewhere, lies at the 
foundation of success. 

Fences.—On the home tract these are reasonably 
good, being principally of rails. On the point 
they are of stone, and are good. In this depart- 
ment, however, the same want of system and order 
is apparent, 
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3uildings,—These are numerous and construct- 
ed in the ordinary manner, without that attention 
to convenience which might be expected on a farm 
wintering se large a stock. They are, however, in 
grood condition, and the committee found here also 
a convenient work room with proper tools. 

Rotation of Crops.—The regular rotation fol- 
Jowed on the farm is, after grass, corn with ma- 
nure, applied in the fall; potatoes with manure ; 
rye with grass. This course is occasionally ex- 
tended one season by interposing oats after pota- 
toes, 

Corn.—For this crop, 20 loads of rotten manure 
‘are spread on grass land in the fal!. Inthe spring 
the land is ploughed clean, and the corn planted, 
five kernels to the hill, in rows each way three and 





thy of high respect, that in any mode of application | Horses.—Two are kept for work on the farm 

jother than throngh the compost heap, fish injure | and one for family use. 

‘the land more than they benefit the crop, unless} Poultry. —Chickens, turkeys and geese, are rais- 
indeed the land is already so light that no other | ed for family use und also for sale. 

| mode of forcing a crop can be resorted to, andeven| Labor.—One of the owners, and two sons of the 
| then that the cost exceeds the profit. They claim other, all emphatically working men, with four men 
that the same expense applied directly to the farm | hired for eight or nine months, and one also through 
,in careful cultivation, and in the shape of manure | the winter, perform the Jabor of the farm. 

/made on the land, will produce better crops, and| Woodland.—On the whole farm there are 150 
|ut the same time greatly improve the farm itself, acres. It is thrifty and not pastured. 

| while under the fish husbandry, without other ma-| Water.—The two tracts visited by the commit- 
| nure, beside the great expense, and the pollution tee are well watered by streains and springs, 

_of the whole atmosphere, the land becomes annual- Receipts—As estimated by Mr Spencer: 

| ly less and less capable of producing heavy crops. Grain, $50 

| If, however, the land is sufficiently tilled, thor- | Stock, 300 


‘oughly to incorporate with it the decayed fish, or | Hogs, 50 














a half to four feet apart, is ploughed both ways, | if the fish are used only as a component part of Hay, 150 
hoed three times, and manured with ashes on the| the compost heap, itis believed that this deterio- Butter and cheese, 30 
jill. It is cut up as early as the condition of the | ration may be avoided. Potatoes, 300 
corn will permit. ‘The yellow variety is preferred, | Salt muck has an entirely different operation. | Turnips, 150 
and under this course produces 50 bushels. ‘There is in it enough of rich vegetable and animal | Poultry, 20 

Potatoes.—This crop is sometimes planted on| substance tu produce an immediate and admirable | Wood, 20 
Jand prepared as for corn, but generally after corn. | effect, and it also, by reason of the earthy matter —_— 
The land is ploughed clean, and the seed, eight contained in it, changes in a degree the character $1070 


bushels selected potatoes, one in the hill, is planted | of the soil itself. It thus has a direct and immedi- 
in rows three and a half feet apart: two hoeings | ate effect, which at once more than repays all the 





are given, and 200 bushels obtained. Mercers 
and English Whites are cultivated for eating and 
Lady Fingers for stock. 

Oats—Follow corn or potatues: two ploughings 
are given, one half the seed (twoand a half or three 
bushels to the acre) is sown and ploughed in, and 
the other half is then sown and ploughed in: they 
are cut when half changed, and yield thirty bush- 
els. Special pains is taken to change the seed 
often. 

Rye and Wheat—Are sown together after corn 
and potatoes, with two ploughings; the seed, one 
and a half bushels, being also covered with the 
plongh, and the grass seed bushed in. On strong 
Jand in good condition this admixture is found ad- 
vantageous, and twentyfive bushels per acre are 
obtained. 

Pumpkins—Are planted only with corn. 

Roots. — White turnips are raised, and also some 
300 bushels of Ruta Baga. The latter are sown 
about the first of July. 

Manure.—Three hundred loads are annually 
made in the yards. Every thing suitable is carted 
in. Much of the manure, however, is suffered to 
remain exposed to the action of the elements in 
open yards through the summer, and in the fall is 
carted out and spread on land to be ploughed the 
succeeding spring. That here is an enormous 
waste appears from the fact, that when the same 
number of loads of fresh manure are applied, side 
by side in the spring, the effect upon the crop is 
found to be at least equal, while the quantity of 


vegetable matter contained in the fresh manure js! 


little more than half that in an equal quantity 
spread in the fall. 

Ashes are applied to corn only. 

Salt Muck.—T wo hundred double loads of this 
are annually carted from an estuary of the sea near 
the land on the point: the muck is thrown out with 
an ox shovel in the winter, and carted, when dry, 
in the spring. ‘The excavation is re-filled by the 
spring tides. 

It is believed that this species of manure will, 
ere long, more than supply the absence of fish, 
which are becoming scarce, and are already too 
high priced to be profitable. Indeed, it is unhesi- 


fatingly asserted by those whose opinions are wor- 


labor and expense of the application, and also a 
| permanent influence in ameliorating the soil, 
' An examination of the land of the Messrs Spen- 
cer, at the Point, will satisfy any one of the excel- 
lence of this kind of manure. 
|  Fish.—The Messrs Spencer, being owners in 
two fisheries, annually apply, of those not readily 
sold, some 200,000 to their out-lands. None are 
| put upon the home tract, and few upon the land at 
ithe Point: they are applied to moist land, not be- 
| ing considered of much value on dry soils. 
Meadows.—On the two tracts exhibited to your 
committee, there are 40 acres of fresh and 25 of 
| salt or tide meadows: the former have all been 
| cultivated, remaining in grass, without manure, six 
| years, and producing, by estimation; two and a 
| half tons per acre. The tide meadows give one 
'anda half, much ef which: is the black variety. 
"The cutting of the upland grass commences about 
the first of July. It is mowed and spread, the next 
| day placed in heaps, and the third day. carted after 
‘opening. On some of the home meadows the crop 
‘of grass was enormous. For meadows, ten quarts 
of herd’s grass and clover seed are sown, the for- 


| mer in the fall, and the latter in the spring. 


| Pastures.—'These are principally cultivated :— 


; those upon the point have been enriched by salt 
| muck, and are exceilént: they are fallowed, with 
four or five ploughings, for rye, and are mowed the 


' first season after being stocked with grass. 


Stock. —Six yoke of oxen, raised on the premi- 
ses, are employed for farm work. They are pure 
red, and fine specimens of the working oxen of our 
native breed. The cows raised on the farm are 
also of native breed, and yield 14 quarts of milk 
each through the season. There are also 36 head 
of younger stock, all of the same color and breed, 
raised on the farm and in fine condition. 


Hogs.—The common breed are raised for fatten- 
ing for family use, and for payment of workmen, 
&e. 

Sheep.— Thirtysix of the Bakewell, and a cross 
with the Merinos are kept. This crossing is found 
to succeed admirably: the half blood produces 5 
lbs. of wool and a much larger carcass than the 


Having thus explained their views of the princi- 
ples upon which a decision in respect to the award 
of premiums should be made, and given a detailed 
view of the condition and mode of cultivation pur- 
sued on each farm presented for their inspection, 


| your committee now proceed to the far more diffi- 


cult duty of examining the claims of the different 
applicants and of determining the order m which 
the several farms should be placed. 


The wish of the committee would be, if consis- 
tent with their duty, to give all the premiums to 
small farms, because they are persuaded that the 
subdivision of the country into farms of that de- 
scription, occupied and cultivated by the owner of 
the soil, is, in New England, most conducive to a 
healthy state ot society and to the prosperity of ag- 
riculture. The farmer who, by his personal indus- 
try, cultivates, and in a short time pays for, a small 
farm, and at the same time raises his land from a 
neglected and impoverished state, to a high and 
productive condition, deserves, in the judgment of 
your committee, a far higher meed of praise than 
he who with abundant capital and extended facili- 
ties causes his broad acres to be cultivated even in 
the most approved mode of husbandry. - 

With these views your committee felt great em- 
barrassment in respect to the award of the first 
premium. In their judgment, the question lies be- 
tween the first two farms visited by them. That 
of Mr Davis is an excellent farm, of strong, rich 
soil and in good condition, and Mr Davis has, by 
his industry in the care of his farm, and by the 
raising of garden seeds, during the time he has oc- 
cupied the place, far more than paid its first cost, 
and also the cost of the buildings erected upon it, 
and has greatly improved the condition and in- 
creased the fertility of his land. Your committee 
are not disposed to say a single word to detract 
from the deservedly high character of the farm, or 
of Mr Davis as a cultivator, 


Under all the circumstances, ho wever, and after 
a full and careful examination of the matter in all 
its bearings, they feel constrained to award the first 
premium to Mr Townsend, of East Haven. 

Mr Townsend took possession of his farm seve- 
ral years since, when, by heavy cropping, misman- 
agement and neglect, it was entirely worn down 








Merino. 


and unproductive, and its buildings and fences 
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were in a dilapitated condition. Placing upon the | 
farm a sufficient number of cows to consume its 
annual produce, he entered at once into the milk 
business. For several years his profits, above the 
support of a large family, were expended in re- 
claiming and improving his soil, in rebuilding his 
fences, and in erecting and repairing his farm 
buildings. He early commenced the raising of 
Durham stock and English hogs, and by careful 
personal attention and oversight has rendered his 
land rich and productive, brought his farm into a 
high state of cultivation, obtained a valuable stock 
both of cattle and hogs, and receives a large an- 
nual income above all his expenses. 

This, as your committee believe, has all been 
affected with but a smal] additiona! outlay of cap- 
ital, and is in fact the result of a thorougly digest- 
ed system adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of the location and the character of the soil, and 
carried into complete execution by the activity, in- 
dustry, and personal efforts of Mr Townsend. 

It is certainly true that all this might never 
have occurred had the farin been so far distant as to 
preclude the furnishing of milk in the city. That | 
circumstance, however, has reference now only to 
the amount of the profits, and does not affect the | 
character of the cultivation. Allowance also must 
be made for the fact, that Mr T. possesses outlands | 
for pasture. This also merely increases the re- 
ceipts of the farm. 

Second Premium.—lIn respect to the second pre- 
mium, your committee felt less hesitation, They 
considered Mr Davis’s farm better land, and, as a 
whole, better cultivated than either of the remain- 
ing six. 

Third Premium.—The third premium they have 
awarded to James D. Wooster, of Middlebury. 
They consider Mr W. entitled to all praise for the 
good condition into which he has brought his farm, 
naturally so hard, stoney, and unproductive. Those 
born and living upon our plains can have little 
idea of the immense amount of labor thus expend- 
ed. Although the crops by the acre, and the esti- 
mated receipts are less than those of several of the 
remaining, still the well arranged buildings, all in 
excellent condition, the admirable fences, the im- 
provement effected by judicious draining, the gen- 
eral air of careful and thorough tillage upon the 
farm as a whole, and his fine stock, entitle this 
farm, in our judgment, to the third place on our 
list. 


* * * * * * » 





All which is respectfully submitted, by order of 
the Committee. 
CHARLES ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 





USEFUL HINTS. 


It should be the business of every prudent agri- 
culturist on the commencement of winter, to over- 
haul all his tools and implements, and to have such 
as need it repaired, so as to be in readiness for the 
ensuing season’s operations ; nor should he periit 
any thing of the kind to remain exposed to the 
weather—ploughs, harrows, carts, and indeed eve- 
ry thing of the kind, should be carefully put away 
under cover. 


All leather gearing should be thoroughly rubbed 
with neat’s foot oil. By being thus cleaned, three 
or four times a year, they will last as long again 
as they would if not thus treated, and the reason is 


its oleagenous principle, which must be supplied, 
or, aS a necessary consequence, it will crack and 
ultimately break. 


Be careful of your stock during this and the en- 
suing inclement and severe months, and be sure to 
give them their food at least three times a day. 
If you have no stables or sheds for your stock, pro- 
vide them with shelter, if it be nothing more than 
one made of pine brush, for all animal creation de- 
lights in being kept comfortably warm. 
all kinds should be salted twice a week, 


If you have any beeves that you are fattening | 


for sxle or for home consumption, you will greatly 


facilitate your object by feeding four or five times | 


in the course of the day, and at least once a week 
giving a quart of flaxseed boiled into a jelly, and 
given in a mess of corn meal. The animals should 


'be kept constantly in a stall, and be curried and 
well rubbed down night and morning. No filth | 
must be suffered to accumulate in their stalls, and | 


Stock of 


| and who done the work on my machine when at 
| leisure, I do not think it cost me so much as the 
}sum above stated. That it paid long since for the 
cost, | am well satisfied. 

The horse power is constructed for 6 horses, al- 
‘though sometimes we use but 3. It ia the best 
place to train a colt for harness [ ever saw. We 
| have trained our own and many neighbors’, and 
never found it to fail, even with the most refracto- 
;ry and stubborn. 
The horse-power is outside the barn, covered with 
'a thatehed roof 32 feet diameter: the machine oc- 
cupies 15 feet by 10 in the basement or cellar of 
the barn, and the same above 

Iam well convinced these machines should be 
stationary to do the work well, but T saw therm on 
the same principle, for two horses, on many farms 
in Scotland and England, moving from one farm 
to another; but, like a grist or any other mill, the 
more firm they are the better work they will do. 

Tam certain no farmer could make a better in- 


their manger should be washed out once a week | vestment than to supply himself with a machine of 


with a solution of salt and water. 
pulverized chalk should also once a week be mixed | 
with their feed.—.dmerican Farmer. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THRESHING MACHINE. 


GentrLemen—In your last week’s paper, under 
the head of Threshing Machine, you allude to mine, 
but do not give the description so fully as I think | 
it eserves, I will therefore make a long story of it, | 
which you may publish or not, as you think proper, 
without giving any offence. 
In 1826 I commenced farming on the Scotch | 
| 


system of angular ploughing, rotation of crops, | 
The inan | first employed said 1} 





draining, &c. 
must have a threshing mill on the Scotch plan—| 
stationary and to be moved by at least four horse | 
power: he stated that it could be constructed to | 
thresh clean seventy bushels per hour and that in | 
Scotland those owning mills would thresh for one | 
half the straw and chaff, and labor being cued 
here, we could obtain all the straw and chaff, which | 


would assist the manure. 


Not having full faith in the plan, I caused one 
to be constructed in a cheap manner, which thresh- 
ed and winnowed, in presence of the late Hon, 
Timothy Pickering, Hon. E, H. Derby, Gorham 
Parsons and others, distinguished for their taste 
in agricultural matters, 76 1-2 bushels oats in one 
hour, cleaning them fit for market. Mr Parsons 
held the watch during the time. 


‘The quantity we had to thresh for others being 
great, and my faith having been firmly fixed, (part- 
ly by seeing ninety tons of straw left on the farm 
in one year, and seeing farmers bring their grain 
8 miles,) induced me to rebuild the mill in the best 
manner possible, substituting iron for wood when- 
ever it could be done: this was in 1830, and it 
has not had one cent expended on it siuce, and will 
thresh and clean 65 bushels wheat or 80 bushels 
oats in one hour, with one boy to drive the horses, 
one man to feed the mill, one to hand him the 
grain, and one to measure it up. The chaff falls at 
one end, the straw at the other; the heavy grain 
riins down one spout all winnowed, and the light 
at another. 

The expense of a machine of this kind, to pur- 
chase and hire every thing, I should estimate at 





obvious ; tne sun and air extracts from the leather 


A handful of | this kind. 


If any of your readers should need one, 

I have patterns of the castings of mine, and could 

recommend a good mechanic to construct it. 
Yours, &c. BENJ. POORE. 

Indian Hill Farm, near Newburyport, Mass. 

An Exhortation to Farmers’ Daughters.—Our 
fears sre, not that there are not many excellent 
dairy women in the Jand, but that the benefits of 
their knowledge and practice will be lost in the 
new generation that is springing up. Hundreds 
and thousands of farmers’ daughters leave the homes 
of their mothers and seek other employments, as if 
it were a disrelish of that which may be practically 
more and more scaree, The occupation is strip- 
ped by the demand for young women as operatives 
in factories, as milliners or sewers, shoe binders or 
straw braiders, or in some other mechanical opera- 
tion. How few thus employed come short of the 
qualifications of the virtuous maid who obtains the 
beat part of her education under the roof of her 
own father, from the instruction of her mother that 
knows how to do everything coming within the 
province of the wife of a thriving farmer—who is 
entirely at howe in all that pertains to the dairy, 
the economical use and due preparation of articles 
of food and clothing, and who suffer none of her 
household to “to eat the bread of idleness.” 

If not to the rising fair generation, to whom 
shall we look for the hands that are to supply so 
important a portion of subsistance as the products 
of the dairy? The farmer may keep his forty, 
fifty, or ahundred cows: if there be none mect to 
oversee and lead in the preparation of the milk 
after it goes to the dairy room—if their be no fe- 
male to prepare the vessels, none to direct in strain- 
ing and setting of the milk, the extrication and dis- 
position of the cream, the churning into butter, the 
separation of the buttermilk, the clean and perfect. 
salting down—if all this is expected of men, and 
not women; how miserably shall we hereafter 
drop away in the produce of a most profitable and 
most useful article in the production of the farm 
at that preeise time when there is the most sure 
encouragement for the farmer to enter upon and 
persevere in the business of the dairy ?—Hill’s- 
Monthly Visitor. 

The whole work in ploughing an English statute 
acre, may be estimeted as extending to 20,416 yds., 





$300; but as I have mechanics hired by the year, 


or eleven miles and nearly five furlongs. 
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ADDRESS 
AM the Philadelphia Agricultural Exhibition. 
BY NICHOLAS BIDDLE, ESQ. 

GenrLemen—We are assembled to witness our 
first exhibition since the recent donation by the 
State. Our Society, while engaged with ail its 
own resources in unproving our agriculture, appeal- 
ed to the Legislature, as consisting mainly of far- 
mers; and asked that, while so many millions were 
expended in the transportation of our productions, 
something should be given to assist in rendering 
those productions themselves more abundant and 
more valuable. Accordingly a law was_ passed, 
placing, every year, at the disposal of the Society, 
a sutn of fifty dollars for each member of the Le- 
gislature for the city and county of Philadelphia, 
to be paid out of the taxes to be raised within the 
city and county. This, though small in amount, 
is important from its example; nor, in entering up- 
on the first enjoyment of it, should we omit our 
thanks to the Legislature for this mark of regard 
for the farming interests, to the members from the 
city and county who liberally supported it, and 
more especially to those members of this Society 
to whose exertions we owe the success of this 
application, among whom it would be great injus- 
tice not to name Geo. W. Roberts, R. 'T. Potts and 
Capt. Thomas Hayes; but in an especial manner 
are the acknowledgements of all farmers due to 
Mr James Gowen, who is always in the front rank 
where public spirit or private liberality is needed. 

The Society have thought that no employment 
of the additional means confided to them would be 
so useful as to bring the farmers together, to ex- 
hibit the best specimens of their industry ; and by 
small but honorable premiums, to enconrage a gen- 
erous competition in every branch of farming pro- 
duction. ‘The prizes for the best crops must be 
decided at a later part of the season. But the ex- 
hibition of farming stock and farming implements 
is now before you; and it is made my duty to add 
something appropriate to the decision, This I do 
cheerfully; and what I shall say will be very 
plain, very practical, and, as you will learn with 
pleasure, very short. My purpose is to say a few 
words about the real condition of farming in Penn- 
sylvania; its natural advantages; its acquired 
means; and then suggest such improvements as 
may make our farms more productive. 

‘There are perhaps few portions of the earth more 
favored by nature than Pennsylvania. Her soil is 
excellent and varions—while even the parts least 
adapted in themselves for agriculture furnish the 
best encouragement to it; for the hills which reject 
the plough are filled with coal and iron, which col- 
lect large masses of the people to be fed by the 
farmers. Her climete is a happy medium between 
the long winters of northern regions, which close 
the earth for so many months against farm labor, 
and consume so much of its produce in carrying 
the farm stock over long months of idleness, and, 
on the other side, the unvarying heat of southern 
latitudes, often unhealthy and unproductive, where 
both man and cattle degenerate. In this climate 
almost every production may be naturalized, so 
that in point of soil and seasons, and variety of pro- 
ductivenéss, Pennsylvania is distinguished. 

These natural advantages she has also the means 
of improving by artificial means; for the limestone, 
so great an element in farming, is found everywhere 
in great abundance. Plaster of Paris is obtained 
easily and at low prices, from her neighbor, New 


| York; the large cities furnish vast supplies of ani- 

mal manure, while on the other side of the Dela- | 
ware lies a great belt of green sand, erroneously | 
called marl, an original deposite of the ocean, 
| where, among bones of extinguished races of ani- | 
' 


. . . { 
_mals, and relics of a submerged world, there is | 


| brought up this sand, highly useful even in its natu- | 
,ral state ; and if mixed with lime, as_ it should be, | 
| of great efficacy. 

The implements of husbandry come next in order, 
jand these we have of the very best kind; much 
better than similar implements in Europe—lighter, 
more easily handled ; and there are one or two in 
‘common use with us, such for instance, as the 
|horse-rake, and that giant instrument, the cradle, 
| which are unknown or unused abroad. In truth, 
| our people have had so much to do, with compara- 
tively small means, that their ingenuity has been 
tasked to invent the most efficient instruments, and 
to make the most active use of them. Thus there 
are two words in almost all Janguages, and well 
defined in most dictionaries, but of which Europe- 
ans have scarcely any idea, and these are the axe 
and the plough. ‘To cut down a tree, the great’ 
business of American settlers, is a strange event to 
a European farmer. And then it may make us 
smile to see, as we may onthe continent of Eu- 
rope, at the present time, a whole drove of horses— 
I have myself actually seen eight in a single plough 
—and sometimes the whole quadruped force of the 
farm, three or four cows, and perhaps a bull or two, 
with theaid of several horses, toiling slowly through 
the great work of turning up the sod—nay, even 
in some parts of England, at this moment, may be 
seen six large horses with two full-grown mea, re- 
turning from the field, after having ploughed during 
the day, three quarters of an acre, where one of 
our ploughmen, witha pair of horses, would have 
got through an acre and a half. 

From the implements, let us turn to our stock of 
animals, 

And first of our Horses. Beginning with the 
highest blooded stock, I think it probable that the 
United States possess quite as good a race as there | 
is in Europe. The prevailing opinion is that the 
Arabian horse is the original of that animal. I 
doubt the historical fact; but if it be so, he is the 
parent stock of the horse, just as the father of all 
apples is the crab, which has been sweetened by 
cultivation into the bell-floWer. Undoubtedly the 
Arabian has improved the English horse—has giv- 
en him finer sinews, more compact bones, and 
greater intelligence, till the cross has become 
avowedly the first of his kind. The truth is, that 
a race is but a quick succession of long jumps, and 
the little light Arab is out-jamped by the gigantic 
stride of the stronger, larger, longer-legged Eng- 
lish horse, and would distance him on any course 
in Europe. Indeed, the very first Arabian import- 
ed into England two centuries ago, called the 
Markam Arabian, was constantly beaten: and my 
opinion is, that no Arabian horse ever did win a 
race in England. ‘The belief of our breeders is, 
that whatever good there isin the Arabian is ex- 
ceedingly slow in showing itself; that he has al- 
ready given to the English horse all he can give, 
and that it is on the whole better to adhere to the 
highest bred English stock, rather than risk its de- 
generacy by any inferior mixture. Our blood hor- 
|ses, therefore, come directly from England; and it 
is rather odd that the King of England’s stables— 
while there was a King and he had stables, fur- 








nished the highest priced horses for republican 


America. Of the comparative estimation of the 


English and Arabian horse, we have lately seen a 
striking example. The Imaum of Muscat sent to 


| the President of the United States two Arabian 


horses, which, from the character of the giver, we 
are bound to presuine were of the highest class, 
These horses were sold at public auction, and no 
one could be found to give more for them than 
six hundred and fifty dollars for one, and six 
hundred and seventyfive for the other. Now, in 
the same neighborhood where these were sold, are 
very spirited breeders, who would not buy these 
Arabians even at so Jow a rate, but who had actu- 
ally bought from the stables of the King of Ing- 
land, at the price of twentyfive thousand dollars, 
Priam, one of whose colts is in the exhibition here. 
Even as between the English breed and our own, 
the impression on this side the water is, that for 
some time past the tendency of English breeding is 
leggy, and that the descendants of the English 
stock, in this country, have more endurance, more 
bottom for long heats than their English ancestors. 
The question, whenever it is tested, will be de- 
cided by a few seconds. This style of horse, al- 
though the use to which he is generally applied, is 
out of the way of the farmer, is yet very interest- 
ing to us, for his good qualities all come down 
through the inferior races; and the Godolphin, to 
which the English horse owes much of his superi- 
ority, was actually a cart-horse in Paris, 

Our ordinary race of farm-horses is extremely 
good. ‘The warmth and variableness of the cli- 
mate have settled down the stiff and heavy frame 
of the European horse, and given usa race of quick, 
alert animals, admirably fitted to second the acti- 
vity of the farmer himself. 

So with respect to Cutltle, we have almost 
every variety, and the best of all varieties. The 
emigrants often bring their best and favorite ani- 
mals ; the passenger vessels bring cows to give 
milk during their voyages, and be then profitably 
sold here, and these are generally of the highest 
kind ; commerce imports, from every quarter, the 
animals which will pay best, and are therefore the 
best at home; and spirited breeders lave gone 
over into the English markets and brought over 
some of the highest priced animals. The result is, 
we havea great accumulation of stock of every de- 
scriptior. There are the Aldernays, with their rich 
inilk, itself a cream. ‘The Ayrshires, copious giv- 
ers of milk strongly inclined to butter, with forms 
fitted forthe butcher. The Devons, an ancient race, 
brought by the first settlers of New England, and 
indicating their descent by their strong resinblance 
to the improved Devons, with which our stock has 
been of Jate years abundantly recruited. Fitted, by 
their milkiness, for the dairy; by their delicate 
flesh for the knife; by their quickness, for the 
plough ; they claim to be second to no other race ; 
and if second to any, only to the short-horned Dur- 
ham, which is so familiar to us all as to require no 
description, which undoubtedly now unites the 
greatest number of suffrages in its favor, as com- 
bining the qualities of abundant milk, of easy fat- 
tening, of early maturity, and of excellent food, 
more than any other race of horned cattle. 


Of Sheep, too we have all the varieties. The 


Leicester, with their early fitness for the knife, 
and their large carcases and large wool; the Meri- 
no, for its smaller yield of rich wool; the South- 
down, excellent for both wool and carcass; and, 
finally, we have a less-known breed coming into 
reputation ; 


it is the Tunisian, or broad-tailed 
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sheep, originally sought mainly for their carcass, | say that farming ought to be more protitable in 

iaving proved itsell very hardy, w acclima- | slvania than in England. 
ut, gy | itself very hardy, when acclima- | Pennyslvania that gland 
ted, when crossed by other breeds, so as to acquire | notion is, that the high price of Jabor in Pennsy!- 
|, it may become a standard stock among | vania makes farming unproductive, and the opinion 


The common 


a finer wou 


us. Nor are we Jess favored in jis repeated without examination, till at last it is 
Swine. We have all the breeds; among others} generally believed. Now the productiveness of 


peculiarly our own, is what is calied the Chester 
county breed and the Berkshire breed, just coming 
into and deserved estimation among us. 
Even the common breeds that. run about, without 
knowing their extraction, are often admirable, I 
remember well that the Pennsylvania Quaker farm- | laboring implements, and of laboring men. 
er, Jacob Brown, Conunander-in-chief of the Amer- The land which can be rented in America for two 
ican army during the last war, told me how much jor three dollars, could not be rented in England | 
he was struck with the beauty of the hogs which|under ten or twelve dollars an acre—so that al-| 
hesiw running about Philadelphia, and | have often | ready the land itself costs three or four times as | 
iad oceasion to admire them. jmuch, When you have got possession of the land, | 
Of all these various animals we have specimens | the tax-gatherer and the titheman soon make their | 
now before us which we may all examine, and, if| appearance, and take from the farmer fifty-three per | 
we desire it, obtain them at reasonable rates—and |cent. on his rent. Here there are no tithes, and 
no one can doubt the real economy to a farmer of | the tax out of the immediate vicinity of the city im- | 
possessing these improved breeds. An inferior | provements,’ would scarcely be one-tenth of the 
animal tekes as much trouble and as much food as | English tax—so that, while on an English farm of 


farining, like the productiveness of every other oc- 
cupntion, depends on the expense of raising an ar- | 
ticle, andthe price you can get for it when it is 
raised. ‘Tiiese expenses are, the rent of the land, 
the taxes, manure, the prices of laboring cattle, of 


great 





a good one, and then the care and the expense are | two hundred acres the rent and charges would be | 
often thrown away upon cattle that will give neith- | about $3000 | 
er milk nor beef. How many stunted milk cows do | The’same rent and charges would be 700 | 
we see who may be said to go dry all the year a 
round—how many steers who, after emptying a| Making at once a difference of $2300 

corn-crib, at last, in the spring, look like the crib Next, all manures are cheaper in Pennsylvania | 
itself, all ribs without, and hollow inside. But cross- —cheaper in themselves, and rendered more cheap | 
ing and training create animals who turn at once hy the facilities of transportation. | 
into milk or beef every thing we put into them— 
who give plenty of milk if you want milk, plenty of 

fat if you desire beef; and who coming earlier in- 
to the dairy or the market, save a whole year’s 
expense of feeding. I hope, therefore, that we 
may profit by the present opportunity of improving 
our stock, and encourage the spirited breeders who 
place the means of doing it in our power. 

Nor are the productions of Pennsylvania less 
numerous than its animals. ‘The great staples are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and above all, 
Indian corn—a plant not estimated in Europe, but 
one of the most valuable presents which the new 
world has made to the old—worth almost all others 
in the extent of its yield and the variety of its use 
—with a stalk ten or fifteen feet high, every inch 
of which is useful in the barn yard, and a grain 
which to men supplies a variety of healthful and 
delicious dishes, and to cattle is the quickest fat- 
tener, while it gives the last exquisite flavor to 
their flesh. 

Having thus spoken of the advantages which 
we Pennsylvania farmers enjoy, 1 proceed to the 
less agreeable, but more profitable inquiry, why 
our farmers are not so productive as they ought to 
be ; AndI make the comparison between Pennysl- 
vania and England, because [ think England, on 
the whole, the best farming country in Europe ; 
our English friends must understand that, while 
we amuse ourselves occasionally with some of their 
peculiarities, we pay them the highest compliment 
we can, by proposing them as the constant models 
of our farming. Now, why is it that, with all the 
natural advantages in our favor, the English farm- 
ers beat us? I will tell you what I think of it. 

In the first place, we do not do justice to our 
own profession. Farming is not liked, either 
among the young people, because it is considered 
a lonely exile from gaiety—or among the calcula- 
ting, because itis thought unproductive. This last 
is, | think a total misapprehension ; and as I regard 
its correction essential to our success, I venture to, 


Laboring horses are about one fourth cheaper in | 
Pennsylvania ; and, moreover, the work which two 
horses do in England is generally here done by 
one, Cows, too, are much cheaper here, 


Laboring implements are cheaper and better, the 
wood being so much lower-priced and durable. Of 
all these elements of work, there remain only labor- | 
ing men, who are cheaper in England; they are 
cheaper by about 30 or 35 per cent. ; but even say 
that wages are 50 per cent. higher in Pennsylvania 
than in England. But then although the nominal rate 
of wages is higher, yet you actually get more work 
done for the money. ‘Theclimate gives you more 
long working days than can be relied upon in the 
climate of England, where out-door work is neces- 
sarily uch suspended, and the American laborer 
works better, for the very reason that he is. bet- 
ter paid. And the proof, which seems decisive, is, 
that although money wages are higher here, piece- 
work, contract work—whether to dig a canal or 
reap a field—is done cheapez in America. And, 
accordingly, one of our most intelligent Philadel- 
phia county farmers, Mr Walker, an Englishman, 
always declared that his farm-work was done 20 
per cent. cheaper in Pennsylvania than in England. 
3ut supposing it to be higher—labor is only one of 
the elements—for we have seen that the rents are 
three or four times as high—manures, implements, 
cattle, all dearer—and far overbalancing any diffe- 
rence of wages, were it even real. 


Let us now see what are the prices obtained for 
what is raised. Wheat is higher in England — 
flesh markets are higher. But wieat forms only 
one fourth of the crop; and, on the other hand, the 
great staple, wool, is dearer here; potatoes are 
twice or thrice as high here; and, therefore, the 
inglish compete with us in our own market; tur- 
nips, cabbages, all vegetables generally dearer; 
so that, after all, taking the average, farm produce 
is not higher or very little higher in England, 
while all the materials of raising it are much high- 








er there ; so that, on the whole, farming ought to 
be as lucrative in Pennsylvania as in Engiand. 
With regard to wages, it may sound strangely, 
yet I believe it to be true, that the real interest of 
all farmers is, that should be high, and for 
this reason. A laboring man is nota mere ma- 


wages 


chine—a human poor-box—into whose mouth is 
puta daily number of cents, never to re-appear, but 


'a living being, with wants and desires, which he 


will not fail to gratify the moment he possesses the 
If he can earn only a scanty pittance, just 
enough to keep him alive, he starves on according- 
ly—his food, bread and water, half-fed, ha!f-clad, 
a wholly untaught animal, with a useless mouthful 
of carnivorous teeth ; but if wages increase, he in- 
stantly employs them in comforts, in clothes for 
himself and family, and as he rises in the scale, 
ventures on the taste of meat. He employs a tail- 
or, a shoemaker, a hatter, a butcher, and these in 
turn purchase the materials of their trade from the 
farmer himself. ‘The laborer becomes thus a cus- 
tomer of himself, and the payer of other customers, 
and the farmer receives back, with abundant inte- 
rest, the difference which he advances in the first 
instance between high wages and low wages. It 
is for this reason that one of our shrewdest farmers 
used to say, Yes, give our laborers good wages 
and they will buy our beef, ‘Ihus, too, the doun- 
ties of Providence go round a beneficent circle; 
and, after making a laborer better fed, better taught, 
in short, a better man, the furmer himself is richer 


means, 


in 
for the very benefits he dispenses. Depend upon 
it, there is no surer sign of national prosperity 
than high wages; and God grant that for many a 
long year it may be the lot of our countrymen, who 
subsist by the labor of their hands, to work well, 
to be paid well, and to live well. 

And now we come to the real reason why our 
crops do not equal those of England. It is, that 
our farms are all too large—too large for the means 
we employ in farming them. Agriculture is the 
only pursuit ] know, where the owner Goes not 
employ his capital in his business. He rents or 
buys a large farm, and then has nothing left to 
stock it with. He might as well rent a large store 
without goods enough to fill a single corner of it. 
In England, it is supposed necessury, before renting 
Jand, that the tenant should have a working capi- 
tal of thirty or forty dollars an acre,to employ. It 
is calculated that, besides lime and other enriching 
substances, the cost of the mere animal manures 
upplied to the soil of England amounts to 300 mil- 
lions of dollars; being more than the value of the 
whole of its foreign commerce. Yet the grateful 
svil yields back with interest all that is lavished 
upon it. And se it would do here, if we would on- 
ly trust the earth with any portion of our capital. 
But this we rarely do. A farmer who has made 
any money spends it not in his business, but in 
some other occupation. He buys more land when 
he ought to buy more manure ; or he puts out his 
money in some joint stock company, to convert 
sunshine into moonshine ; or else he buys shares 
in some gold mine or lead; mine. Rely upon it, 
our richest mine is the bara-yard, and that whatev- 
er temptations stocks or shares may offer, the best 
investment for a farmer is live stock and plough- 
shares. 

(Concluded next week.) 

Firewoop.—Be sure to have as much wood eut 
and hauled into your yard this month, as will, last 
you until the begining of next winter. 
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SOUTHBORO' AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We had the pleasure a few days since, of attending 


the meeting of the Southboro’ Agricultural Socirty, and | 
the opening of their new ‘Town Hall, designed for the | 


transaction of public business, and asa Lyceum lecture 
room. 
for both sexes. 
structure; and does much credit to the taste of the ar- 
chitect and the public spirit of the town. 


The establishment of what are called Lyceums in our | 


towns and cities, is aremarkable feature in the condi- 


tion of society among us, and makes an essential part | 


of the system of public education. To whom these in- 
stitutions owe their origin is not fully determined ; but 
we believe to Mr Uolbrock, a distinguished scientific 
lecturer, and now an instrveter of youth in the interior 
of Pennsylvania. 
eminent benefaction upcn the community. 

A Lyceum, in the modern sense of the term, is an as 
sociation of persons for mutual fiterary and scientific 
improvement. It is understood in its most improved 
form to comprehend a course of lectures on scientific 
subjects or subjects of general instruction and utility ; 
occasional and free discussions on subjects of this na- 
ture, excluding always the two great bones of conten- 
tion, religion and party politics; a social library of prac- 
tical and instructive books ; and a philosophical appaia- 
tus, designed for experiment and filustration. There 
should be added to this a museum of natural history’, 
embracing such specimens in mineralogy, geology, bot - 
any and other departments of natoral science as may 
be interesting and instructive. 

Now we can conceive of no institutions better adapt- 


ed to general improvement and social Enjoyment; and } 


they have been iustituted and conducted with spirit, 
have been all that could be.expeected. They require 


“the public spirited exertians af some leading individual 


or individuals to get and to keep them under way; for, swers, which are to be found in their memoirs. 


what is left as the concern of the muss will never be ac- 
complished; and we have long since learnt that there 
must always be some fil-horses, upon whom the burden 
of holding and drawing the load must fall. It may be 
attended with some expense; but the expense is com- 
paratively trifling, and nothing in view of the advanta- 
ges tobe derived from the institution. Even where 
the lecturers are paid, and in most parts of the country 
their services are gratuitous, the expense divided among 
numbers amounts to little. What mechanic in the 
country cannot afford to give two or three days-works 
in a year to this excellent object? and what farmer 


cannot, without even feeling it, give a cheese, or eight , 
or ten pounds of butter, or half » dozen bushels of pota- | 
toes or two bushels of grain to this most useful purpose. | 


Of all the complaints which are made of public burdens 
and taxes, those certainly are the most unreasonable of 
all unreasonable ones, which demur to such taxes as 
these; and how few men are there among us, who 
could nat save out of their unnecessary, in many cases 
foolish, in some, vicious and hurtful expenditures, ten 
or twenty times as much annually as would meet these 
necessury demands. ; 

The meeting at Southboro’ on the evening referred 
to, was the meeting of their Agricultural Society; and 
the address delivered to them on that evening took the 


The lower story is appropriated toa high school | 


The building ia a neat and convenient | 


In this matter he has conferred an | 


the agreeable and beneficial effects of them, wherever | 


place of a Lyceum lecture. Southbsoro’ is essentially, 
we had almost said entirely, an agricultural town, and 
distinguished for its good and prosperous husbandry. 
The principal farmers of that town, after the excellent 
example of their neighbors in Westboro’, have associa- 
ted themselves as an agricultural society, and design to 
have frequent meetings for agricultural conversation 
and inquiry. 


If well managed, they cannot fail to be 
productive of the very best effects. There can be no 
jarring materials in the objects of their association, to 


disturb their harmony ‘The farmers will detail fully their 


experiences and the actual results of their operations and 
experiments. The meetings willserve to keep up a live- 


ly interest in this great subject. 


of exciting a strong emulation, which unlike emulation 
\in most other matters, can here produce no ill humor or 
malignity; and they will be instrumental, and perhaps 


more so than any other means which could be adopted, 
of diffusing much valuable information. 


ed with ® proper spirit and vigor in every town in the 
commonwealth. We know no means by which we 
should be likely to approach so easily and so nearly the 


| obtaining of correct and exact statistical returns. These 


' 
They will be the means 


: ; 5 { 
We wish such a society could be formed and conduet- | 


His remarks in the present case upon the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses and the present condition of 
the Arabian horses, generally supposed to be the best 
horses in the world, are very striking. His comparison 
between the prices of labor in this country and in Eng- 
land, and the protits of farming in the two countries, 
equally deserve attention. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that agriculture, 
‘even in New England, pursued with skill, enterprise 
/and a proper measure of industry, with as much capital 

to be employed as the case will warrant, affords as cer- 
‘tain and reasonable a profit as any branch of industry 
among us. 

We congratulate this gentleman upon having both 


the taste and the ability to retire from the perplexities 
! and embarrassments of financial concerns and the stor- 
my sea of politics, to the peaceful pursuits of husbandry 
land the cultivation of his own beautiful farm on the 
| banks of the Delaware. H.C. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
| The 20th of November, when it is understood that 
' pasturage in New England ceases and cattle come to 
‘the barn, has already arrived, and the impetuous year 


° ° ° = = Pi ° . 
lare particularly desirable; and the great importance of | is hurrying on with an unrestrained and unrestrainable 


the agricultural interest can never be justly appreciated 
until these are obtained. 

The practice, likewise, of holding town Cattle Shows, 

as has been done at Barre, Petersham, Hardwick, West- 

boro’ and several! other places, has been productive of 

| the best results 


| extended to most of the agricultural towns in the Com- 


We hope they will be increased and 


| monwealth; and respectfully commend these sugges- 
| tions to our brother farmers. In some places merely 
| nominal distinctions and premiums have been awarded. 
| A little liberality on the part of the farmers of a town, 
| or of two or three towns united, would make up a small 
purse, which would enable them to bestow premiums 


more substantial, and consequently much more inspirit- 
}ing. ‘This project of town societies for agricultural pur- 
| poses is not novel, Several years since, the Massachu- 


setts Agricultural Society addressed a series of mostim- 


| portant inquiries to several town societies in the Com- 


| monwealth, to which the society at Marlboro’, at Shrews- 
bury, at Danvers, and at Newbury gave valuable an- 
Some 
_of these societies undertook the establishment of agri- 
cultural libraries. 


It would be happy for the Common- 


, wealtiu if this plan could be every where revived and | 


| extended. 

The farmers owe it to themselves todo every thing 
| which lies in their power to elevate and improve their 
_ profession. This can be done only by improving them- 
selves; theirown minds. The long winters of New 
England afford the most favorable opportunities for this 
| improvement; and the multiplication of Lyceums anc 
| the cheapness and abundance of books, bring the facili- 


| ties of knowledge within every man’s reach. 
H.C. 





MR BIDDLE’S AGRICULTURAL SPEECH. 
| We give today a portion of a speech made by Nicho- 
las Biddle, Esq., at the late agricultural exhibition in 


| Philadelphia. It does him great honor. It is perspicu- 
| ous, sensible, instructive, and abounding in humor. We 
|; commend it to our readers as matter of rich entertain- 

ment. Mr Biddle some years since delivered a very 
sensible and agreeable speech on a similar occasion, 
| which, if we could lay our hands upon it, we should be 
very happy to give it to our readers, as we recollect 
| reading it with great pleasure ; and it was never repub- 
lished here, 





rapidity. The month ef November just closed, has been 
| . . . 

only a succession of sturms, rains and snows, and as 
| well as we can remember, we have had not a single 


(fair day. We shall soon have a report of the quantity 


ot rain which has fallen within the month, and there 
can be little doubt that it will prove as large an amount 

as has ever been known to fallin the same length of 
| time. The rain, however, did not begin until the crops 
| were every where secured ; and larger crops or crops 
| in better condition were never befure gathered. We 
; have been repeatedly asked in a complaining tone, 

what are we to do with the abundance on our hands ® 
| There are, indeed, many persons whom no condition of 
things will satisfy, and therefore they need no counsel, 
But 


io the pious, grateful and benevolent, to whom the ac- 


for it would be only casting pearls before swine. 


, cumulation of money is not the business and end of 
life, we only say, keep that which will keep, and which 
is beyond your necessities, until a time of scarcity ; of 
your abundance give the more freely to those who want ; 
and above ail things be thankful that, by the abundance 
of the earth and the consequent cheapness of provisions, 





the comforts of life are widely extended among the poor 

and with that class of persons towhom such abundance 

from its rareness is so much the more valued.—H. C. 
SUICIDES. 

The papers of the last week recorded in melancholy 
succession four remarkable c&ses of suicide. We deem 
it proper enough to announce the deaths in such instan- 
ces; but thatis all that should be done. Itis neither 
necessary nor useful to state even the fact that they were 
suicidal ; but we deem it an absolute offence against 
good morals and humanity to go at all into the details. 
| Nothing is gained by so doing, but to administer to a 
| morbid curiosity ; and it seems cruel to the friends te 


| 





blazon such melancholy facts abroad, and cruel to the 
| public to place such dreadful pictures before the imagi- 
| nation, when no possible advantage can arise from it. 
Indeed much positive evil may grow out of it, tor who 
can doubt that persons are led by the recital continuing 
to haunt the mind, to the imitation of such frightiul ex- 


amples. 


In the particular cases referred to, it would seem that 
each individual was blessed not only with a competen- 


ey but an abundance and profusion; and stood well 
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with the world. So that riches are not all that is requi- | oni WILLIAM PRINCE & SON, Flashing, near YW 7 , , (pe IT e ATS 
ine. LIAM | ik & SON, Flashing ‘ OLESALE PR vs URREI ’ 
sr fm 2 New York, offer their usual very exteisive as H L | ALI PRICES ( RRENT. 


fees scrtinent of Trees, Shrubs and flowering plants 






site to make men contented and happy. Indeed it hap- CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE. WEFKLY 
A t i 1Grer s ¥ LLY. 


* 














pens that rich men often die of the fear of coming to , a most splendid assurtment of Bulhous Reots ‘ 
want; from which the poor or those in moderate cir- —~ and Dahlias, including all the new varieties, and) Appies, Winter it vrei! 50 178 
y the s ag ice ‘ollections mssible - : Lose : ; a | ’ ‘ ‘ 
cumstances seldom or never suffer. We know not the aa =e ms nificent collections possible of China Ki ses. Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lhs, 575 600 
, _| Camillas, ¢ hinese Azaleas, Geraniums, and other Green Pot, coe es | 525) 560 
particular causes which operated upon the minds of | House Plants. Also Garden and Agricultural Seeds, all Beans, white, Foreign , bushel] 1 7% 2 25 
’ H ; | , ¢ ow s » > . . le “ “7 ’ oy ° ss Wsne ‘ea = 
these unhappy victims ofinsanity; but we know cnough | — will " sold ty to suit the tunes, and a large ‘ os Domestic, . “ 2u0) 250 
; 2 ae y a scot made or casn RB -EF . _— . . 4 
to satisfy us that the duty of keeping the mind is among Mulberries of all the different kinds for Silk, including _ cog ne ; . barrel . 7 
the highest of all duties; as the greatest of all earthly | ae a ( gg with monstrous foilage and perfect)y prime, ; ; | sd 678| 700 
- . . " rare characte ° . , 
blessings is a sound mind in a sound body. ‘ Strange | fe taee peg mail will receive prompt atter BEEswax, ae , . - | pound | 37 40 
, : J . | . \ i ‘ce » ‘ t ention an ve Ww, P ‘ “ ‘ ‘ 
that a harp of thousand strings should keep in tune so | priced Catalogues will be sent to all who apply post paid, BristTLes ar iu , re - 4 
siege ; “By au, . . . | Jo 7 
long.” H. C. | Nov. 23. 3w. | Butrer, shipping, ‘ . ‘ «| 10 | i3 
a ies Better Late than Never! Counce yor : . . ‘| : 18] 2% 
; | $ NDLEs, mould, , ° ° ° r ‘ 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. | The subscribers have received from Holland au additional dipped ; 4 ” ” 
EXHIBITION OF FRUIT. | sp ly of fine Bulbous roots, such as Sperin,. : ot Se “ | gr 
‘ a o . } yucinth all colors, Double and Single. ' Cueese, new milk ; 7 | 
; Saturday, Vov. 21, 1540. | Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts. Feta c , . a 2 A 
Pears —From Robert Manning; Bishop's Thumb| Narcissus, Double and Single. mae a ~ 9 FS eae poke | 50 $4 
and Bonne Louise. ; Crown Imperials, of sorts. |Bose Maxunk, . . ~ bushel pi My 3e 
From E. M. Richards ; Bonne Louise. | Crocus, of sorts. in casks “ 37 
From B. V. French ; Chaumontelle. | Ranunculus do. | FeEarnens, northern, geese, . . | pound 
From J. D'Wolf; Monsieur le Cure. | aocmenee do. ' er southern, geese, - “ 37| 46 
From Wm. Pratt; Bonne Louise. | l ‘= E, we Pigg ptr and Single, Early and Late. | Fax. (American). : . . “ 9 | iz 
Appves.—From Win. Oakes, of Ipswich ; Minister ee hey og erste aun | Fisn, Cod, ene Bank, . , quintal] 244) 258 
Apple, from the original tree I Momsen Mow. iF <r « | ay, Chaleur ' x 212) 233 
| ~ ‘ i | Boston, Nov. 17, 1840. JOSEP IRECK &C ok : j , 9 
Frown E. W. Pike, of Exeter, N. H.; large sweet ap- ee Cee EPH BRECK & ‘ 0. ng " \ , . . ae 125) 133 
ple, yellow green color. | | GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, &c. &c. | na 1, e+ + | hegretTie eo) 3 ro 
From A. H. Green, Worcester ; sweet Russet apples, | The subscriber can furnish every variety of Green House No: . 7, en | 7 00 
from seedling tree ‘Plants or Garden Shrub, in the very best order. Also | Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. in * 
For the Committee, | Dahlia roots, (all the new varieties); Black tlamburg, | Salmon, No. |, . , ok * 17 00 | 18 00 
L. P. GROSVENOR. | Sweetwater, and Isabella Grape vines; Roses and Ponies ; | Frour, Genesee, cushy, . ; ; $4 5 37| 6 44 
ee a a seme kles = other creepers; Black, White, and Red Baltimore, Howard street, } “ | 550/ 5 62 
, ‘urrant trees: White and Red Antwerp Raspberry “s: | Rich 1 cant } 
: WET, SQCcIe TY 4 J aspberry vines: ichmond canal, ; . 
MASS. HORTICU LT URA L SOCIE TY . | Asparagus and Rhubarh roots, &c. | Alexandria wharf, : “ } | § 60 
A stated meeting will be held at the rooms of said Orders by mail will be promptly and faithfully executed ; | Rye, . . . . ch ome a 3 37 
Society,on Saturday the 5th instant, at 11 o'clock, | they can be forwarded to, or left with J. Breck & Co | Meat, Indian, in bbls. . “ | 312) 325 
A. M. E. M. RICHARDS, Ree. See'ry. JA MES I. L. F. WARREN, | Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel) 60 Gi 
Dec. 2d, 1840. Oct. 28. Nonantum Vale, Brighton, southern flat, yellow, “ 65 66 
| white, . ‘ 4 j “| | 54 
- ———— : | SILVER FIR AND SPRUCE SEEDS Rye, northern “« | 66 68 
LIGHTON YY ; J 9 : ue ae ar ana > - ; 
BRIGHT On MARKET. Mospay, Nov. 30, 1840. | Just received at the New Eng'and Farmer Office, a few Barley, : : : Le wl 
piso OES A ene Peewee | Bushels of the seed of the Silver Fir, Spruce. Also—English Outs, northern, (prime) . | “ | 42 b 
At Market 950 Beet Cattle, 375 Stores, 3600 Sheep | 02k, @ fine specimen ; Spanish Chesnuts, (very large) ; witb | g eeutieee, OA oa oe Pe 
d 775 Swine. a variety of other tree seeds. = GrinpsTones, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rough} 118 00 | 19 00 
Several lots of Sheep and two hundred Swine were | Canes WH SOR. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Ne, Pei aoe i" " by 12 
; PP ss Soa aids ie ; abs ” , , 6 ° . ; pound| | 
reported last week. GRINDSTONES. southern and western, . “ | sa ee 
116 00 | 16 006 
Eastern screwed, 110 50 


last week. A very few choice cattle sold mesg J on ‘constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBARD Hops, Ist quality 








| 

“ Reig . wk e ’ ~ 
Prices.— Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones Hay, best English, per ton, . . | 
| 
} 









































something more than our highest quotations of last! & CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. J und. a 
J as f “ewis’s 4 ‘sly. rT pounc 35 34 
week andthis. We quote First quality, $5 25 a @5 50. | ——-—— ae x saiabi 2d quality, .  - m 
Second quality, $4 75 a $5 00. Third quality, $350 a_ WALKERS’S FINE TULIPS. ee, om val Fg 
$4 00. | For sale at No. 52, North Market street, a great vari page es ° pgirey 
; } No. 52, I ] : " at variety run leer tnieoeen | , Ot 
Barrelling Cattle. — Mess $4 50 a $4 75; No.1 of Walker's fine named Tulips, at $3 per denen. with thaie Laaruas, ee” teat —_ ap ow | a ~ 
$4 00; No. 2 $3 00. names. Many of the origina! Bulbs cost five times that sum- B: ii a i Rape o. “ = a8 
Stores.—Yearlings $5 00 a 850, Two Year Old $11 Those who intend to set out a tulip bed, will do well to call r = P ar J i a = pod 
a 18, Three Year Old $21 a 27. , Soon, as October is the best month for this.business. New York at A light, “ i. 
Sheep —Dull. Lots were sold at &1 25, $1 33, $1 50 Fine M jxed tulips without names, $1 per dozen. Also cto di lausiier “ 2 23 
= '&] 92. 2 12. @2 25. ; 9 29 © Hyacinths of every variety, embracing all the most approved , GO. slaughter, l 2 
$1 67,3 92, $2 12, $2 25, and $2 37. oante. with @avent teniets of uthar I ait st approvec Boston dry hides, . “ 13 | 21 
Swine.—Lots to peddle at 3,3 1-4,3 1-2and 33:4 for ° nig a? a ian” NOSEPH BRECK ak) | Lime, best sort, . . F . cask 75 80 
sows, and 4, 4 1-4, 4 1-2 and 4 3-4 for barrows. Atre-| — oveciaaniiocintenitanraiilildaieant.t~e ne Boe | Morasses, New ee, By . ia gallon; 20; @ 
tail, 4 to 5 1-2. WILLIS’S LATEST IMP 7 IGE LE | ee kt ; 
’ selndaeetaiiieniae | s ee tee VEGETABLE | 0:,, Sperm, en . ‘ ‘ ts | 1 06 
. ‘ a , } ir — . ‘ os 5 
THERMOMETRICAL. _For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, Whale he cone “ a tes 
: ‘i ss No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s Latest sa. : ; : _ 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpa - HI Naat a ; - 
; : 5 ’ | ap / . ; J yasses a Neat’s F } 5 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors others tor the purpose of cutting Ruta Baga, rie Wurt- | isiete Pa er ton of 2200 ths a 7 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | 2¢!, and other roots. ‘The great objection to other machines, | Porx, extra zd, 3 i | ’ 
Northerly exposure, week ending Nov. 29. | 1s their cutting the roots into slices, which makes it almost | ” clear lal ; ; — 4 = 
———=—=——=—=—= —_———————————————————— mangoes for the cattle to get hold of them: this machine | Mess, — ; Fi a oe 14.50 | 16 - 
ek, with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small as, | Deihaos i : , ; | a ‘ 
: g ma 1eces, | ., . . ° as $ 
; Nov. 1840. = 7A. - | 12, M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to sat. It | Sex ~ Herd? Grass "3 00 | 350 
Monday 23 30 ,; 38 ’ js} will cut wat fi . y and Ee ++ [bushel; 300 | 350 
y; 30 ) 0 30 N. | will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots per min- | Red Top, southern ; 7 
Tuesday, 24| 32 34 32 E. | ute, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | ” northern, : | 4 a 
Wednesday, 25] 34 | 38 35 N.E | __Oct. 28. | C ge ae }- 
Thursday, 26 | 32 34 28 N.E | --—- | —— . : , . 200) 225 
Friday, 27| 27 | 39 24 N.W | ; FARM FOR SALE. Plane : . : . P 225) 250 
Saturday, 23 2 | #40 32 WwW. | The subscriber offers for sale that valuable Farm, situated fed C ; : ; -_ a Be ot 
feng : shout 3-4ths of a mil a n, situa Red Clover, northern, . | pound, 13 14 
Sunday, 29 93 44 42 Ss. | about 3 4ths of a mile below the First Parish Meeting Hcuse, Southern Clover | F “ 
————————— jon the Stage road, and commonly known as the Judge Pres- ; Soar, American Seowa, F t << 4 r 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. feed poe containing about 170 acres of superior land, ina , ss ; Castile, : ’ , ee 4 12 13 
w Sage a good state of cu!tivation, with two dwelling houses, four | TaLtow. tried “1g 
e would inform our customers ana friends that we are |harns, and other out buildings. The farm is remarkably | Teazzes. ist sort, : , . 84 9 
now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds, most of | well watered with soft water, conveniently fenced, has near- Woot, prime ay r Mleeces pr M. . 
which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine | ly forty acres of large, handsome wood and timber standing | ' Simeri “fall en pound) 45); 69 
selected roots ; which we warrant to be of the purest quality | on it, with an orchard of grafted Apple, Pear, Peacli, Plum, ees ae a —— “ = vo 
of the growth of the present seasoi2. and Cherry trees, and might be easily divided into rod le. a | | 40 47, 
Agricultural Books. F Th eS > , ’ yy 4 ae 24 "8 
n ; ¢ arms e estate will he sold reasouably. If five thou- | do 1-4 and commo | 6 33 | 4 
sone tura Implements. : sand dollars be paid on receipt of the deed, the remainder | £_: ( Pulled supertfi meee ese = 
_ Seed and Implement Catalog ues : sent to all applicants gra- | may lay on mortgage to suit the convenience of the purcha- © = | No. 1 ee a oa = 48 
tis, and all orders promptly atteiided to. ser. For jurther particulars, apply to the subscriber, living}  £ 4 No. 2, wee os oe ary ae 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | on the premises. WM. SALISBURY. | {Nos °.° 3°. | « 25/3 
° | Zz 0 ’ ° ° | 18 a 


Boston, Sept. 29, 1840, 4w Groton, Oct. 26, 1840. eow. { 
| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WALLACE AND THE PIRATE. 
BY SIR WALTER SCoTT. 

During the brief career of the celebrated Sir 
William Wallace, and when his arms had for a 
short time expelled the Nnglish invaders from his 
native country, he is said to have taken a voyage 
to France with a small band of trusty friends, to 
try what his presence (for he was respected through 
all the countries for his powers.) might do to in- 
duce the French monarch to send a body of auxil- 
iary forces or other assistance, to aid the Scots in. 
regaining their independence. 

The Scottish champion was on board a_ small 
vessel, and sailed for the port of Dieppe, when a 
sail appeared in the distance, which the mariners 
regarded with doubt and apprehension, and at last, 
with confusion and dismay. Wallace demanded 
to know what was the cause of their alarm. The, 
captain of the ship informed him that the tall ship 
which was bearing down for the purpose of board- 
ing that one which he commanded, was the ship of 
a celebrated rover, equally famed for his courage, 
strength of body and successful piracies. 

It was commanded by a gentleman by the name 
of Thomas de Longueville, a Frenchman by birth, 
but by practice one of those pirates who call them- 
selves friends to the sea, and enemies to all who 
sail upon that element. Ile attacked and plunder- 
ed vessels of all nations, like one’of the ancient 
Norse sea kings, as they are termed, whose do- 
minion was upon the mountain waves. The mas- 
ter added that no vessel could escape the rover by 
flight, so speedy was the barque that he command- 
ed; and that no crew, however hardy, could hope 
to resist him, when, as was his usual mode of com- 
bat, he threw himself on board at the head of his 
fellows. 

Wallace smiled sternly while the master of the 
ship, with alarm in his countenance and fear in his 
eyes, described to hizn'the certainty of their being 
captured by the Red Rover, a name givento de 
Longueville, because We usually displayed the 
bloody red flag, which hé‘had now hoisted. 

“[ will clear the narréw seas of this rover,” said 
Wallace. 

Then calling together some ten or twelve of his 
followers, Boyd, Keril, Seton and others, to whom 
the dust of the most desperate battle was as the 
breath of life, he commanded them to arm them- 
selves and lie flaton the deck so as to be out of 
sight. He ordered the mariners below, except 
such as were absolutely necessary to manage the 
vessel, and he gave the master instructions, upon 
pain of death, so to steer as that, while the vessel 
had the appearance of attempting to fly, he should 
in fact permit the Rover to come up with him and 
to do his worst. Wallace himself then lay down 
on the deck, that nothing might be seen which 
would intimate any purpose of resistance. In a 


7 . } 
quarter of an hour De Longueville’s vessel ran on | 


board that of the champion, and the Red Rover 
casting out grappling irons to make sure of his 
prize, jumped on deck in complete armor, followed 
by his men, who gave a terrible shout as if the vic- 
tory had been already secured. But the armed 
Scots darted up at once, and the Rover found him- 
self unexpectedly engaged with men accustomed 
to consider victory as secure when they were only 
opposed as one to two or three, 


|took possession of their vessel and detained them 
las prisoners. 


Wallace himself rushed on the pirate captain, | 


T’co much Physic.—It is an opinion which we 
and a dreadful strife began betwixt them with such | have formed after much observation of the habits 
fury, that the others suspended their own battle to! of different persons and families in the employment 
look on, and seemed by common consent to confer | of physicians, that if there was not ever over one 
the issue of the strife to the fate of the combat be- | dose ef physic administered where there are ten, 
tween the two chiefs, ‘The pirate fought as well | the ages of men and women would be much Jength- 
But Wallace’s strength was be-|ened out. Irregularity of habits, want of exercise, 
yond that of ordinary mortals. He dashed the | fancied inability to move about, very soon put a 
sword from the Rover’s hands, and placing him in| person into the condition of sending for a doctor; 
such a peril that to avoid being outdone, he was | and when the doctor comes, nothing will satisfy 
fain to close with the Scottish champion, in hopes | short of a dose of physic. ‘hat too much physic 
of overpowering him in the grapple. In this he | is taken, is not so often the fault of the physician 
was foiled. They fell on the deck, locked in each as of the patient. The administration of the first 
others arms, but the Frenchman fell undermost; dose lays the foundation for a second: if it recti- 
and Wal'ace, fixing his grasp on his gorget, coin- | fies the passage of the bowels, or the quality and 
pressed it so closely, notwithstanding it was made circulation of the blood, nature will require the aid 
of the finest of steel, that the blood gushed from | of the same artificial stimulant so soon as the effect 
his eyes and mouth, and he was only able to ask’ passes away. Thus we find many persons who 
for quarters by signs. His men threw down their! never can pass by certain times and seasons with- 
arms when they saw their leader so severely han- 
The victor granted them all their lives, but | 


as man could do. 


dled. medicine. ‘The consequence is sooner or later that 
the constitution is undermined, and the career of 
| life shortened sometimes ten, twenty, thirty, fifty 
When he came in sight of the French harbor, | years.— Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 

Wallace alarmed the place by displaying the Ro-|™ 
ver’s colors, as if De Longueville was coming to | 
pillage the town. The bells were rung backwards, | 

| 

| 

| 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


horns were blown, and the citizens were hurrying | 
'to arms, when the scene changed. The Scottish 
lion on his shield of gold was raised above the pi- 
| ratical flag, and announced that the champion of 
Scotland was approaching, with his prey in his 
clutch. He landed with his prisoner, and carried 
hiin to the court of France, where, at Wallace’s 
request, the robberies which the pirate had commit- 
ted were forgiven him, and the King even _ confer- 
red the honor of knighthood on Sir Thomas de Lon- 
gueville, and offered to take him into his service, 
But the Rover had contracted such a friendship for 
his vietor, that be insisted on uniting his fortunes 
with those of Wallace, with whom he returned to 
Scotland, and fought by his side in many a bloody 
battle, where the prowess of Sir ‘i homas de Lon- 
gueville was remarked as inferior to that of none 
save his heroic conqueror, His fate also was more 
fortunate than that of his patron. 





Se 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul - 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Miar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 





applied to aay implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is safficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is ful! twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. : 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 

Oct. 14. 


Being distinguished by his beauty, as well as by 
the strength of his person, he rendered himself so 
acceptable to a young lady, heiress to the ancient 
family of the Charteris, that she chose him for a 
husband, bestowing on him with her hand the do- 
ee annexed oe it. Their descondenis took the Just received and for sale, a few quarts of English Acorns 
name of Charteris, as connecting themselves with | The tree is very beautiful, and one of the most ornamental 
their maternal ancestors, the ancient proprietors of | of the English forest trees. Also a few Spanish Chesnuts, 
the property, though the name of Thomas de Lon- pe 9g hee oe TOSEP EH bRECK & CO 
gueville was equally honored among them; and|  Oci 2s. 
the large two-handed sword with which hemow-|~ 
ed the ranks of war, is still preserved among the 
‘family monuments. Another account is that the 
‘family name of De Longueville was Charteris.— 
| ‘the estate afterwards passed to a family of Blairs, 
and is now the property of Lord Grey. 





ENGLISH ACORNS ANDSPANISH CHESNUTS, 








HYACINTHS, 

The subscribers have received a large assortment of Dou- 
hle and Single Hyacinths of every color and shade. Also, 
Tulips of mixed sorts, Crown Imperials, and Lilies; they 
have also at their garden all the fine varieties of Paonies, 
which will be furnished at one day’s notice. Lilies and 
Ponies, and Crown Imperials, should be planted in August 
or the first of September. We shail receive a great variety 
of Bulbous Roots, from Holland, in a few weeks, when no- 
tice will be given. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

August 26, 





| The St. Louis Pennant objects to the phrases, 
“ beastly drunk” and “drunk as a beast,” some- 
times used to describe people ina state of intoxica- 
tion, It is a gross slander upon the beast creation. 
We never saw a beast that was not too respectable 
to get drunk: man is the only animal that is mean 
enough to do it. Shame, shame upon him who 
calls himself Jord of the creation, and yet makes 





Is published every Wednesday Evening, a1 $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days froin the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce 
duction of 59 cents. 
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himself lower than the very swine. 17 SCHOOL STREET... BOSTON 


}out ging through sundry severe operations of 














